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But, if our account of this instinct in Chapter III. was
correct, it is the source, not only of parental tenderness,
but of all tender emotions and truly benevolent impulses,
is the great spring of moral indignation, and enters in
some degree into every sentiment that can properly be
called love. We shall then attribute to it in these derived
or secondary applications a wider or narrower field of
influence in shaping social actions and institutions,
according as we incline to see much or little of true bene-
volence at work in the world. That the impulse of this
instinct is one of the great social forces seems to me an
indisputable fact. Especially is this true in many of the
countries in which the Christian and the Buddhist religions
prevail. Some writers would seem to regard the charity
and benevolence displayed in such societies as wholly due
to the mild teaching of these religions. But no teaching
and no system of social or religious sanctions could induce
benevolence in any people if their minds were wholly
lacking in this instinct. Such influences can only favour
or repress in some degree the habitual and customary
manifestations of the innate tendencies; and the fact
that these religions have gained so wide acceptance shows
that they appeal to some universal element of the human
mind ; while the specially strong appeal of Christianity
to the feminine mind,1 the Catholic cult of the Mother
and Infant, and the unmistakably feminine cast of the
whole system as compared with Mohammedan and other
religions, shows that we are right in identifying this
element with the parental, the primarily maternal, instinct.
This instinct, save in its primary application in the
form of the mother's protection of her child, is not, like
the reproductive instinct, one of overwhelming force;
hence the extent of its secondary manifestations is pro-
foundly influenced by custom and training. To this fact
must be ascribed in the main the very great differences
between communities of different times and races in
respect to the force with which the instinct operates;
outside the family. The savage who is a tender father

> According to Mr. 'Fielding Hall, the. same is true of Buddhism ;
see The Soul of a People, and A People at School,